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periodicals through its weekly translations. 

You will find The Current Digest quoted in almost every 
variety of research—in government reports, in learned 
journals, in such best sellers as John Gunther’s Jnside 
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Even those who read the Soviet press in the Russian rely on 
The Current Digest because they could not possibly keep 
up with the more than sixty Soviet publications from which 
articles are translated. They also depend on its unique, 
detailed index for handy reference. 

Each issue contains a complete listing of one week’s 
contents of Pravda and IJzvestia; translations from these 
two dailies; and selected articles from many other Soviet 
publications, including the text of all major speeches and 
documents. The Current Digest translations, plus Soviet 
periodicals that are printed in English, are indexed 
quarterly. 
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South Africa’s Withdrawal and What it 
May Mean 


Tue Constitution of South Africa, like that of the other older 
Dominions, was embodied in an Act of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment (The South Africa Act, 1909; 9 Edw. VII, Ch. 9), which has 
since been amended from time to time. The Bill now before the 
South African Parliament for transforming the Union into a Re- 
public on 31 May next is to a great extent a re-enactment of this 
Act with a few fundamental alterations. No one questions the com- 
petence of the South African Parliament to pass this Bill, and when, 
in its final form, it is presented to the Governor-General he will be 
constitutionally obliged to give his assent to it, in the Queen’s name, 
on the advice of her South African Ministers. 

The Bill declares that, from 31 May 1961, South Africa shall bea 
republic and that references made in existing laws to the Crown and 
to the King or Queen shall thereafter be construed as references to 
the Republic and to the State President. After making provision for 
the election of a President by the two Houses of Parliament in joint 
session it repeats the greater part of the Act of 1909 with the neces- 
sary verbal alterations. Some features of the South Africa Act which, 
after fifty years, begin to look a little antiquated are retained as, for 
example, the vesting (Clause 112) of the ‘control and administra- 
tion of Bantu Affairs’ in the President, powers which were formerly 
allotted to the Governor-General but have long since passed into 
the hands of his constitutional advisers. It may be supposed that 
these powers may be resumed by an elective President. Little else 
appears in the Bill on the subject of ‘native’ affairs and nothing is 
said about the qualification for citizenship. 

In aschedule, a large number of obsolescent statutes are listed for 
repeal in whole or in part, among them the South Africa Act itself, 
excepting Clauses 115, 150, 151 and the Schedule to 151, which 
stand as still effective. Clause 115 deals with qualifications for legal 
practitioners, and need not detain us. Clause 150 authorizes the 
Parliament of South Africa to ‘admit into the Union the territories 
administered by the British South Africa Company [the two 
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Rhodesias] on such terms and conditions as to representation and 
otherwise . . . as are . . . approved by the King, and the provisions of 
any Order-in-Council’. Clause 151 raises a more complex issue; it 
enables the King-in-Council to ‘transfer to the Union the govern- 
ment of any territories . . . belonging to or under the protection of 
His Majesty, and inhabited wholly or in part by natives’, and it 
provides in a schedule the terms and conditions on which the 
‘Governor-General in Council’ is to undertake the government of 
any such territories. 

It must be admitted that the progress of events in Southern 
Rhodesia has been such as to renew the possibility of a movement 
among some of the European settlers for invoking Clause 150 of the 
Act and applying for admission to the Union. The procedure en- 
visaged fifty years ago under different circumstances was that the 
two Houses of the South African Parliament should make addresses 
to the Crown and that the Crown should effect the transfer by Order 
in Council ‘on such terms and conditions as to representation and 
otherwise . . . as are expressed in the addresses’. The subsequent 
legislation establishing self-government in Rhodesia has made this 
procedure wholly obsolete as far as the British and the Rhodesian 
Governments are concerned, even though it may be retained in 
principle as far as the South African Government is concerned. 

Much negotiation has taken place during the last fifty years on 
the question of transferring one or other of the High Commission 
Territories to the Union in accordance with Clause 151. In 1933 the 
Dominions Secretary, Mr J. H. Thomas, issued a memorandum 
giving undertakings which have been many times renewed, notably 
by Mr Macmillan in the House of Commons on 16 March 1961.' 

In considering any suggestion for transfer of any of the South African 
High Commission Territories to the Union, account must be taken of the 
following considerations: 

(i) pledges given by or on behalf of successive Secretaries of State to 
(a) Parliament; (4) the inhabitants of the Territories; 
(ii) the conditions prescribed in the Schedule to the South Africa Act; 
(iii) the wishes of the inhabitants.* 

The Schedule does not name the Territories and it should be 
noticed that conditions vary greatly between the three. Basutoland, 
the most difficult to provide for since it is an enclave in South Africa 
and is economically non-viable, has moved far on the road to self- 

1H.C. Deb., Vol. 636, No. 75, col. 1751. 


® See C. E. Carrington, Disputes between Members of the Commonwealth (Chat- 
ham House Memorandum), London, Oxford University Press, 1960, p. 22. 
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government and cannot be controlled autocratically by Order in 
Council. For the same reason the form of government suggested in 
the Schedule, an elementary form of indirect rule, is no longer 
appropriate. To subject Basutoland to the Schedule would be a 
retrograde step. 

The status of South West Africa is too complex a question to be 
adequately discussed here. Legal opinion in Britain tends to the 
view that, whatever may have been the status of the territory in in- 
ternational law while the Union was a monarchical State and a 
Commonwealth member, that status will not be altered by the re- 
jection of the monarchy in South Africa nor by withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth. The Republic of South Africa, in this context, will 
be the legitimate successor-State to the Union of South Africa, and 
will take over the responsibilities of the Union in respect of this 
territory. Those who wish to pursue the matter further may be re- 
ferred to the decision of the International Court delivered on 11 
July 1950. The judges were unanimous that South West Africa, 
having been a mandated territory under the League of Nations, 
might become a trust territory under Chapter XII of the Charter of 
U.N. They were, however, divided on the question whether the 
Union was legally obliged to place the territory under trusteeship. 
They agreed further that the Union had not ‘the competence, acting 
alone, to modify the international status of the Territory’. 

A new legal definition of the status of British subject or Common- 
wealth citizen (the two terms are said to be interchangeable in 
Clause 1(2) of the Act) was made by the U.K. Parliament in the 
British Nationality Act, 1948 (11 and 12 Geo. VI, Ch. 56). Com- 
monwealth citizenship, though extended by British law to the citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth countries named in the Act (including 
South Africa), and to the citizens of the colonies, is effective only 
within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom. The independent 
Commonwealth countries interpret it variously for their own pur- 
poses within their own jurisdictions. Under South African law 
Commonwealth citizens enjoy slightly more favourable treatment 
than do aliens in respect of admission to South African citizenship. 
When we speak of the privileges enjoyed by South Africans as 
Commonwealth citizens we refer, principally, to a status they may 
claim when outside their own country and in some other Common- 
wealth jurisdiction. In Britain they may enjoy all the privileges of 


1 Gilbert W. F. Dold and C. P. Joubert, The Umion of South Africa: The 
Development of its Laws and Constitution (London, Stevens, 1955), pp. 246—7. 
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other British subjects. In spite of the many specific legal restrictions 
which have been placed upon non-Europeans in South Africa it 
does not appear that citizens have been divided into two classes, 
European and non-European, by any general enactment. In de- 
fining the future status of South African citizens when outside 
South Africa, a new agreement on extradition may prove a thorny 
problem. 

The withdrawal of South Africa from the Commonwealth implies 
that the U.K. Parliament must legislate to clarify the limits of Com- 
monwealth citizenship in respect of South Africa. When Burma 
withdrew, the Burma Independence Act, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, Ch. 3) 
specified the classes of persons who ceased to be British subjects but 
provided (Clause 2 (2)) that persons so excluded might declare their 
preference to remain British subjects if they were normally resident 
in Britain or a British administered territory. In the case of Ireland a 
different procedure was authorized. After declaring in Clause (2) 
that ‘the Republic of Ireland is not a foreign country’, the Jreland 
Act, 1949 (12 and 13 Geo. VI, Ch. 41) declared in Clause 5 that 
British subjects born in Ireland ‘should not be deemed to have 
ceased to be British subjects’ unless they were actually domiciled in 
Ireland. Clause 3 (1a) provided that those sections of the British 
Nationality Act, 1948 relating to Ireland were ‘not affected by the 
fact that the Republic of Ireland is not part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions’. In spite of protests from the Dail against this attempt 
of the British to legislate for Irishmen after independence, the 
anomalous status of Irish citizens, as Commonwealth citizens also 
if they chose to be so reckoned, still survives, as does the Irish en- 
joyment of the Ottawa preferences. Whether South Africa will re- 
ceive the treatment accorded to Ireland or that accorded to Burma 
(who was offered, but rejected, a continuance of the preferences) 
remains to be seen. 

The peoples of the High Commission Territories are not British 
subjects within the terms of the British Nationality Act. They are 
‘British protected persons’, which is taken to mean that ‘they are not 
deemed to be aliens for the purpose of orders relating to the restric- 
tion of aliens in the United Kingdom.’ Citizenship in South West 
Africa like most other questions of legality in that territory has an 
uncertain foundation. By the South African Citizenship Act, No. 44, 
1949, the Union Parliament extended citizenship to the peoples of 
South West Africa, who thus, it may be supposed, became Com- 
monwealth citizens and are now to be deprived of that privilege. 
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In the economic sphere, South Africa’s departure from the 
Commonwealth does not automatically affect Commonwealth 
preferences set up under the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. These are 
dependent on bilateral agreements separately negotiated between 
pairs of Commonwealth countries and together they cover roughly 
50 per cent of South Africa’s trade. The U.K. accounts for almost a 
third of her total trade, and almost four-fifths of her exports to the 
U.K. qualify for preferential treatment. These preferences originat- 
ed in an agreement signed on 20 August 1932 which has continued 
with only slight modifications ever since, the most recent being in 
April 1958.1 Official statements in the House of Commons on 
21 and 22 March? have made it clear that no change is intended from 
the side of the British Government. The only amendment to these 
agreements presumably needed is to list South Africa with Burma 
and the Republic of Ireland, rather than under the list of Common- 
wealth countries. 

Similar agreements exist between South Africa and other Com- 
monwealth countries but, with the exception of the Central African 
Federation, South Africa is not of great importance as a market to 
the remainder of the Commonwealth. The average margin of 
preference extended by South Africa to Commonwealth goods is 
very low, and the minimum rates of duty are applied to only a 
minority of imports, even from the U.K. South Africa’s second best 
customer, after the U.K., is the Central African Federation with 
whom the most recently renewed bilateral agreement was signed on 
30 June 1960. It is to be presumed that members of GATT will 
adopt the precedents followed when Eire and Burma left the 
Commonwealth and will not challenge the continuance of these 
preference agreements. But their renewal—and the agreement with 
the Central African Federation is due to expire in 1965—could lead 
to complications. 

Inflationary tendencies and multilateral tariff reductions ne- 
gotiated under GATT have gradually over the years reduced the 
value of Commonwealth preferences. Even so, the loss of these 
would hit South Africa in competition with a comparable Com- 
monwealth member, such as Australia, in selling such products as 
fruit and wine to the U.K. Apart from the listed preferences under 
the 1932 agreement, as subsequently modified, the U.K. informally 
admits free of duty other ‘non-contractual’ products from Common- 


* See Board of Trade Journal, April 1958, p. 935. 
® H.C. Deb., Vol. 637, No. 78, written answers, col. 33, and No. 79, col. 447. 
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wealth countries on a unilateral basis; whether South Africa will be 
able to continue to receive such favoured treatment is more du- 
bious. Her privileges under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
are another case in point. As a result of the annual discussions held 
last November, South Africa at present enjoys a quota of 157,500 
tons for sugar exports to the U.K. at the special negotiated price of 
£45 2s. a ton, as compared with the current world free price of 
£26 10s. a ton. In addition to this quota the Union last year sent 
10,000 tons of sugar to the U.K. at the world price, but with a pre- 
ferential duty worth £3 10s. a ton, and almost all the rest of her crop 
in 1960 (about 60,000 tons) was also sold within the Commonwealth. 
These quotas are negotiated by the U.K. Government with the 
sugar producers and not with the Governments of the exporting 
countries. It is an obvious anomaly that traders of a non-member 
State should be a party to a Commonwealth agreement. 

The break from the Commonwealth is bound to have an im- 
mediate effect on the flow of capital to South Africa. Sixty per cent 
of all overseas investment capital in South Africa comes from the 
United Kingdom. Dr Verwoerd has hastened to confirm that with- 
drawal from the Commonwealth does not necessarily mean with- 
drawal from the sterling area, and the free transfer of funds from the 
U.K. to South Africa can therefore be presumed to continue. But 
the psychological effect on the capital market, so clearly evinced 
after Sharpeville, will undoubtedly be as great, if not greater, after 
the break from the Commonwealth. Moreover, free access to the 
London capital market has always been regarded as a Common- 
wealth rather than a strictly sterling area issue, and in competing for 
overseas capital issues it is likely that the Bank of England may 
weigh Commonwealth membership in the balance. Commercial 
banking, insurance, and hire-purchase finance also form an im- 
portant economic link, particularly between South Africa and the 
U.K. The break from the Commonwealth in itself should not 
necessarily affect this business. 

The status of trustee stocks is another question, and for this the 
case of Ireland and Burma provides no precedent. Under the exist- 
ing Trustee Acts and the new Bill now going through the U.K. 
Parliament, strict trustee status applies only to the stocks of Com- 
monwealth members, and future issues by South Africa will not 
therefore qualify for such status. The legal position of existing 
South African stocks is not clear however. 

The question of South African gold sales through the London 
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bullion market is not likely to be affected by the break. Since the re- 
opening of the market in 1954, South Africa has been free to sell all 
her gold where she pleases. The London market now takes about 
go per cent of her gold output and is likely to continue to be the most 
practicable market. 

One important economic implication of the new situation is its 
possible impact on economic relations with the High Commission 
Territories. At the moment they have a common tariff with the 
Union and are dependent on her for transportation, postal, and 
telegraph services. Bechuanaland is linked with Southern Rhodesia 
as well as with the Union, through its railway system. Basutoland 
is an important source of labour for the Rand gold-mines. 

A large number of administrative questions will also be raised by 
South Africa’s withdrawal. Is she to remain in possession of such 
advantageous services as the Commonwealth postal rate and the 
special press cable rate of one penny a word? What will be her rela- 
tion to such bodies as Cable and Wireless and the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board? 

From the point of view of defence the place of South Africa in 
the post-war Commonwealth pattern is peculiar in that she is not a 
member of any of the main regional defence pacts. Nevertheless her 
geographical situation is important from the standpoint of all mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. The existing defence arrangements are 
now governed by a bilateral agreement between Great Britain and 
the Union, designated as an ‘Exchange of Letters on Defence 
Matters’ dated 30 June 1955.! By this agreement the Simonstown 
Naval Base was handed over to the Union Government,? but its use, 
in both peace and war, was guaranteed to the Royal Navy and to 
‘navies of allies of the United Kingdom in any war in which the 
United Kingdom is involved’. Headquarters for the Royal Naval 
Commander-in-Chief were provided in the Cape Area at Youngs- 
field. The agreement also specifically stated that it did not ‘preclude 
the association of other Governments with the defence of the 
{Southern African] strategic zone, should all the Governments con- 
cerned so agree’. The setting up of a ‘joint maritime war planning 
committee’ under the agreement undoubtedly presumed co- 
belligerency, and no consideration appeared to be given to the pos- 
sibility that South Africa might be involved in hostilities other than 
as a co-belligerent of the U.K. 

In September 1957, in implementation of this agreement, the 


! Cmd. 9520. * Control was transferred in April 1957. 
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Union was granted inter alia overflying rights in the High Com- 
mission Territories, and a short access route through Basutoland to 
a proposed radar station on Union territory. Discussions on South 
Africa's right to establish radar stations in the Protectorates as part 
of the defence of the area have continued. 

C.E. C. 

C. M. C. 


Greece and the European Economic 


Community 


IT now seems likely that an agreement will soon be ready for signa- 
ture on the association of Greece with the European Economic 
Community—though similar predictions have been confounded on 
several previous occasions. At all events, when the last technical 
difference has been thrashed out, the agreement which emerges will 
be the result of tenacious work on both sides, a reward for hard bar- 
gaining, and a considerable political achievement for Greece as well 
as for the Six. 

It was on 8 June 1959, when it had become clear that the Outer 
Seven were seriously intending to form a free trade area amongst 
themselves, that the Greek Government sent a formal Note to the 
Council of the European Economic Community asking to become 
associated with the Community under the terms of Art. 238 of the 
Treaty of Rome.! The negotiations for a wide free trade area, within 
which Greece would have hoped to get substantial financial aid, had 
broken down, and she saw herself, together with the other economi- 
cally weak members of O.E.E.C. (Turkey, Ireland, Iceland, and 
Spain), being ruthlessly excluded from the two groups of industrial- 
ized countries, which were setting out to reduce and eventually 


1 Art. 238 states: “The Community may conclude with a third country, a 
union of States, or an international organization agreements creating an associa- 
tion embodying reciprocal rights and obligations, joint actions and special 
procedures. 

‘Such agreements shall be concluded by the Council acting by means of a 
unanimous vote and after consulting the Assembly. 

‘Where such agreements involve amendments to this Treaty, such amend- 
ments shall be subject to prior adoption in accordance with the procedure laid 
down in Art. 236.’ (Official English text.) 
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abolish trade barriers between themselves and might quite conceiv- 
ably drift into a trade war from which the Other Five could not fail 
to suffer. 

There can have been little hesitation on the Greek side about 
which group to join. Apart from the immense economic vitality and 
expansion and the greater resources of the E.E.C., more than 50 per 
cent of Greek exports already went to the Six countries, which in 
turn supplied more than half of the total Greek imports. Geo- 
graphically, too, Greek links with the Six were fairly close and those 
with the widely scattered members of the Seven almost non- 
existent. 

From the Greeks’ point of view association with the Common 
Market offered two main attractions: financial aid towards solving 
their problems of economic development, and assured markets for 
their agricultural products, above all tobacco, on which the Greek 
economy is largely dependent. From the point of view of the Com- 
munity the association had little to offer in the way of economic 
advantages, save that in the long run Greece offered a big potential 
market for E.E.C. exports, but there was never any question of the 
Greek request not being accepted. Not only was an open invitation 
clearly written into the Treaty of Rome, but also the Six, in the face 
of hostile reactions, had been repeatedly affirming that theirs was an 
‘open Community’, and here was a chance to prove it. Moreover, on 
political grounds, a successful agreement could not fail to strengthen 
the Community. 

After the summer recess, therefore, a first series of ‘exploratory 
conversations’ took place (10-12 September 1959), and agreement 
was reached on the broadest general principles: the link between 
Greece and E.E.C. would take the form of a customs union within 
the political framework of an ‘association’, or associate member- 
ship—which meant that Greece would not accept the political aims, 
or take part in the various institutions, of the Six. 

Following these talks the E.E.C. Commission consulted national 
experts and the Council of Ministers, and Professor Hallstein, Presi- 
dent of the Commission, and M. Rey, the member specially charged 
with external relations, paid a visit to Athens. In further preliminary 
talks (16-20 November 1959) much of the ground to be covered in 
the negotiations was gone over for the first time. It was agreed that 
the association would have its own institutions, and that the cus- 
toms union would be created at a more gradual pace than the Com- 
mon Market among the Six. The question of financial aid was dis- 
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cussed, and the figure of $300 million over a five-year period was 
mentioned. It was agreed that formal negotiations could begin. 

It remained, however, for the Council of Ministers of E.E.C. to 
define the mandate of the E.E.C. Commission, whose task it was, 
under Art. 111 of the Treaty of Rome, to undertake the negotiations 
on behalf of the Six countries. This took until the end of February 
1960. The Council set up a Special Committee of national experts to 
assist the E.E.C. Commission in the negotiations, and the Perma- 
nent Representatives of the Six in Brussels worked out with M. Rey 
the terms of the Commission’s mandate, which were approved by 
the Council at its meeting on 10 March as a ‘basis for negotiation’. 

Official negotiations began in Brussels on 21 March 1960, and the 
first meeting lasted six days. The two major issues—markets for 
Greek agricultural products and financial aid—were tackled at 
once. Both sides stated their points of view on the various problems 
and a basis was thus established for the bargaining to begin. The 
protagonists then withdrew, and on the Community side the Special 
Committee met to consider to what extent the Greek demands could 
be accepted. When negotiations were resumed on 5 May it was with 
the representatives of the Community seeking to discover what con- 
cessions the Greeks were prepared to make in their demands. 

The results of this first bout of bargaining were sufficiently en- 
couraging for the Six to be prepared to go ahead with the negotia- 
tions, and on 11 May the Council decided to give the E.E.C. Com- 
mission a further mandate, the details of which were to be worked 
out by the Permanent Representatives. The Ministers issued a 
statement reaffirming their desire to reach an agreement. There fol- 
lowed a period of optimism on the part of the Commission: whilst 
the Special Committee was engaged on discussing the problems of 
Greek tobacco, agricultural exports, and financial aid, M. Rey told 
the Commercial Policy Committee of the European Parliamentary 
Assembly on 13 June that an agreement was due ‘by the end of the 
month’, and that a special session of the Assembly might be held in 
mid-July to approve the text. 

But it soon became clear that things were not going so well. On 
9 July M. Rey began a tour of the capitals of the Common Market 
countries to discuss specific problems and especially financial aid, 
tobacco (a sore point for the French and Italians in particular), and 
the commitments the Greeks were prepared to undertake. It was 
evident that the experts on the Special Committee had cleared away 
the topsoil of general goodwill and were striking sparks on the bed- 
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rock of specific national interests. As a result a new method was 
adopted, the various Governments trying to clear up their own par- 
ticular difficulties by direct contacts with the Greeks. When the 
Council met on 19 July it discussed the list of goods to be included 
in the customs union. For tobacco, an accelerated reduction of tariff 
barriers and application of the common external tariff, as requested 
by the Greeks, were accepted, and the French agreed to increase by 
10 per cent their imports of Greek tobacco. 

Thus the practical outline of the- agreement was slowly taking 
shape. Meeting again after the summer recess (on 3 September 
1960), the Council discussed in concrete terms the question of 
financial aid to Greece. Italy and Germany backed the Commission 
in wanting to offer $150 million ( $50 million in economically profit- 
able investments, $100 million for infra-structural investment) 
over five years, and this figure was finally accepted at a second 
meeting (on 7 September) by the French, who had favoured grant- 
ing only $120 million. At this second meeting various other points 
were also decided: for instance that the creation of the customs 
union should take place at the same pace as within E.E.C. for two- 
thirds of the trade between Greece and the Six—a considerably 
larger proportion than the Greeks had wanted to include at first. 
On the other hand concessions were made to the Greek demands 
concerning the opening of E.E.C. frontiers to a certain number of 
goods specified in List ‘A’ and the guaranteeing of markets for 
some Greek exports. 

The Special Committee, which met on 28 and 29 September to 
examine the progress made, decided to set up four working parties 
to go into the legal, economic, financial, and institutional aspects of 
a possible agreement. They met on 5 October and tackled a number 
of questions which had been left aside whilst the bigger problems of 
agriculture and financial aid were being discussed, for example pro- 
visions to cover transport, institutions, free circulation of labour, 
and the freeing of movements of capital. Difficulties soon emerged, 
especially over rules of competition and over the application of 
the provisions of the Treaty in the social field. Meanwhile nego- 
tiations on tobacco, financial aid, and agricultural goods went on. 
By 20 October, despite optimistic rumours earlier in the month 
about a November session of the European Parliamentary As- 
sembly to approve an agreement, it was officially said to be ‘un- 
certain’ whether the association could take effect on 1 January 1961. 

The Council of E.E.C., meeting again on 19 October, came to the 
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conclusion that several of the demands which the Greeks were still 
pressing were unacceptable ‘on principle’. For example, it had been 
agreed that the association should be a customs union, but the 
Greeks were asking for tariff quotas either duty-free or at reduced 
rates for a number of goods which Greece imports from third coun- 
tries. Then there was the question of the safeguard clause to be in- 
cluded to guard against markets being swamped by Greek exports: 
under the Rome Treaty it would have to be applied by the Com- 
munity as a whole, whereas the Greeks were asking that it should be 
applied only for the country directly affected. Thirdly, there was 
disagreement over what say the Greeks should have, in the Council 
of Association, on the common policies to be adopted by the Six 
in various sectors. 

On 28 October M. Rey presented new proposals to the Perma- 
nent Representatives, and two days later in Paris he had talks with 
the Greek Foreign Minister, Mr Averoff, who took the occasion to 
make a statement emphasizing the need to strengthen economic links 
in Europe. At yet another E.E.C. Council meeting on 14 November 
most of the problems discussed at the previous meeting were pro- 
visionally solved: in particular the role of the Council of Associa- 
tion was defined, it was laid down that tariff quotas must be kept 
within strict limits, and List ‘A’, specifying goods to enter the Com- 
munity freely, was approved. It was further decided that the Euro- 
pean Bank would grant Greece $125 million (a reduction on the 
$150 million suggested earlier) over a period of five years. 

During the fortnight that followed (14-28 November) the 
Special Committee dealt with a further series of problems—com- 
petition, transport, circulation of workers and capital, and State 
aids—and when the Council met again on 12 December it was able 
to give the Commission further ‘general instructions’ and to indi- 
cate what was called the ‘limiting position’ beyond which the Six 
would not go. 

At last the Six were ready for a further round of negotiations with 
the Greeks, and these took place in Brussels from 9 to 14 Decem- 
ber. From these talks it emerged that the normal time-table for tariff 
reductions should be applied to 60 per cent of the trade between the 
Six and Greece, duties on the other 40 per cent being dismantled 
over a twenty-year period. Progress was made with the tobacco 
problem in particular: it was suggested that duties should be re- 
duced at once by 50 per cent in the association, and a first move made 
to bring the Greek tariff into line with the common external tariff: 
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complete dismantling of tariffs in the association was to be achieved 
in five years. Nevertheless, a final agreement was still far off: M. 
Rey reported to the Permanent Representatives that the Greeks had 
seemed ‘unenthusiastic’, and on the Community side the Council 
decided on 20 December that improved co-ordination between it 
and the Commission was essential if all the problems were to be 
solved. The tobacco problem cropped up again at this meeting, and 
in particular that of wrapper tobacco (the leaf used for wrapping 
cigars). It was clear that further detailed negotiations were neces- 
sary. 

On g January 1961, M. Rey, now endowed by the Council with 
a wider mandate, paid an official visit to Athens. He remained for 
several days and had talks with Greek Ministers on many of the 
problems, including that of tariff quotas, to which an acceptable 
solution was found. On 23-25 January, this time in Paris, M. Rey 
had talks with M. Protopapdakis, representing the Greek Govern- 
ment, and when the Council met on 30 January it announced its 
‘readiness to make, on most of the points remaining in suspense, the 
concessions necessary to meet the preoccupations of the Greek 
Government, from which it will consequently expect a similar 
attitude’. All the major problems seemed to have been solved. 

A further round of detailed negotiations in Brussels at the be- 
ginning of February was devoted to certain difficulties raised by the 
Italian tobacco monopoly concerning imports of Greek tobacco, to 
markets for Greek wines and citrus fruits, and to the thorny ques- 
tion of whether, as some Community countries were insisting, 
financial aid should be made conditional upon repayment of out- 
standing Greek debts to the Six. On this last point agreement had 
still not been reached by mid-March. 

Although, however, negotiations on these and other technical 
points may drag on for a month or so, the main outlines of an agree- 
ment linking Greece with the Common Market are now more or 
less settled. To recapitulate, the association will take the form of a 
customs union between E.E.C. on the one side and Greece on the 
other, though with the tariff reduction for somewhat more than a 
third of the trade involved taking place more slowly than between 
the Six. Greece will in general apply the common external tariff of 
E.E.C. and will benefit from limited tariff quotas for imports from 
other countries. The Six will make special concessions to ensure 
markets for Greek tobacco and agricultural products and will give 
Greece, through their Investment Bank, a considerable volume of 
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financial aid in developing her economy. The affairs of the associa- 
tion will be regulated by a Council of Association at ministerial 
level. To these negotiated advantages must be added the fact that in- 
dustry in the Six will feel it has a sound guarantee for investing in 
the development of the Greek economy—indeed there are already 
signs that this process is beginning, with big French investment in 
the production of aluminium, and German firms building tractor 
factories and chemical plants in Greece. 

When the agreement is signed it will represent an achievement 
with which both sides can be well satisfied; but its interest and im- 
portance will extend far beyond its immediate economic effects. On 
the one hand it will inevitably set a significant precedent in its gener- 
al structure, if not in its detailed economic terms. Any country wish- 
ing to conclude a similar agreement will have to bargain just as the 
Greeks have done to get the best terms possible from the Six— 
indeed the risk that the concessions made to the Greeks might set a 
dangerous precedent, particularly in the agricultural sector, was 
discussed by the Trade Policy Committee of the European Parlia- 
mentary Assembly early in February—but it will know that an 
agreement is possible. 

The first on the list of those wishing to follow the Greek example 
are the Turks. Indeed Turkey sent a similar Note applying for 
association not long after the Greek initiative in the summer of 
1959, and preliminary talks then took place. They were broken off, 
however, the E.E.C. Commission no doubt being fully occupied 
with the Greeks, and the Turks preferring to see what terms the 
latter could obtain. Talks with Turkey are almost certain to be re- 
sumed following an agreement with Greece, and from the point of 
view of the Six should run more smoothly in the light of the experi- 
ence gained over the last eighteen months. 

Amongst the other possible applicants for association are 
Morocco, Tunisia, and even Israel, and of late there have been 
rumours of a coming application from Spain—though, despite the 
fact of her acceptance into the respectable circles of O.E.E.C. and 
more recently O.E.C.D., the idea of any link of the Six with Spain 
is anathema to the vigorous and vocal Socialist group in the Euro- 
pean Parliament. For some time now the Six have been trying, 
unsuccessfully so far, to find a formula for associating the Dutch 
Antilles with the Community; and before the present association 
convention expires in 1963 they will have to face the problem of 
what links are to be maintained between E.E.C. and the overseas 
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territories formerly linked to member countries which are now in- 
dependent States. It is inevitable that the Community, which is the 
world’s largest single importer of commodities and a potentially vast 
source of development capital, should contract ties on all sides with 
the countries whose interests are so closely linked with its own. 

Amongst those who have also been following the Greek negotia- 
tions with interest are the Outer Seven. Had it not been for the crea- 
tion of E.F.T.A., its smaller members (particularly Austria and 
Denmark, but also Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and Portugal) 
might well have been obliged to come to terms with their giant 
neighbour by negotiating in much the same way as the Greeks have 
done. The Seven as a group also have a problem somewhat similar 
to the Greek one in the projected association of Finland with 
E.F.T.A., though in this case economic problems were very largely 
resolved at an early stage and the difficulties which remain are almost 
entirely political, devolving from the special relationship between 
Finland and the U.S.S.R. 

Finally, there are undoubtedly conclusions to be drawn from the 
negotiations between Greece and the Six about an eventual agree- 
ment between the Six and the Seven. On the one hand they confirm 
what has been repeated all along, that where there is political 
determination on both sides, technical and economic difficulties will 
be overcome by reciprocal concessions: but on the other hand they 
show that such a process may take a very considerable time, with 
hard bargaining on both sides, and with national interests to be 
reconciled and attitudes to be co-ordinated on one side, let alone on 
both. If and when negotiations for a European settlement start, the 
Seven will face in the E.E.C. Commission a protagonist who has 
learnt all the tricks of the game with the toughest of sparring 
partners. 

J. R. LAMBERT 


Independent Mauritania 


IN a flat, dusty desert landscape just outside the small airport there 

is a new sign-post. It points to ‘capital’; and a few minutes’ drive 

down the road stand neat rows of tall newly built white blocks of 
B 
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flats and small bungalows, all tightly shut to the blowing wind. That 
is the capital—Nouakchott—where, on 28 November 1960, the 
independence of Mauritania was solemnly proclaimed. 

Mauritania is in North-West Africa. The country is twice the size 
of France but has a population of less than a million. It was the last 
of all the former French colonies in ‘Black’ Africa to negotiate its in- 
dependence; but instead of a welcome from the earlier arrivals, 
Mauritania’s new status is highly disputed, and Morocco has found 
several apparent allies in Africa—-and elsewhere—for her claim that 
Mauritania forms part of Greater Morocco, and cannot therefore 
have status as an independent nation. Already Mauritania has had to 
join that no-man’s-land of nations which have failed to secure mem- 
bership of the United Nations: she expected to become the U.N.’s 
hundredth member, but found her application vetoed by Russia— 
ostensibly on the ground that the Western Powers had once again 
vetoed Outer Mongolia’s application for membership, but in fact 
quite obviously in pursuit of an African policy which, at least for the 
time being, includes close friendship with Morocco, and which also 
makes distinctions between ‘false’ independence (i.e. close ties with 
France) and ‘real’ independence. 

Mauritania in fact forms the bridge between ‘Black’ Africa and 
‘White’ Africa. The country itself is a mirror of the two worlds: a 
part of its population is negro, and the rest is of Arab-Berber origin. 
The negro population is sedentary; the Arab population is mostly 
nomadic. But almost to a man, the population is Muslim; and indeed 
at least part of Morocco’s claim to Mauritania is based on the 
spiritual allegiance which certain Mauritanian chiefs have owed to 
the Moroccan Sultanate. 

The Moors are a handsome race. Of Arab-Berber origin, and re- 
lated to the Tuaregs, they are tough and used to a hard life. Only a 
small handful have had any except Koranic instruction, and uni- 
versity graduates are even scarcer than they were in the Cengo. This 
is not altogether the result of neglect, but also stems from the diffi- 
culties of giving even the most elementary education to a people 
whose teachers have to move with their pupils from one pitch to the 
next, and who are, moreover, extremely conservative in their ap- 
proach to learning. The sedentary African population has had far 
more instruction, and its relative sophistication adds to the compli- 
cations which the presence of two such different races have created 
in Mauritania. 





INDEPENDENT MAURITANIA 1! 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The country’s history has been traced back to the third and fourth 
centuries, when Arab penetration of the Sahara first began. Later, 
when the Almoravids began to Islamize and conquer the Black king- 
doms, the Mauritanian area was marked by the southward thrusts 
of the Arab and Berber tribes. It is indisputable that Morocco and 
Mauritania frequently fell at that time under the same authority, but 
the present Mauritanian Government firmly denies the claim that 
Mauritania in her pre-European history came to be regarded simply 
as a natural extension of North Africa, and in particular of the 
Southern Atlas region. 

Both Morocco and Mauritania have offered extensive and often 
conflicting evidence to show that Mauritania either was or was not 
historically part of Morocco before the territory’s conquest by the 
European Powers. Europeans began to arrive in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and there was the usual influx of Portuguese, Dutch, British, 
and French. They were attracted by the gum trade on the River 
Senegal, and most of them entered the country from the south, from 
Senegal, and not from North Africa. Towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the French arrived in earnest to conquer the 
country. First Faidherbe! and then Coppolani* came from Senegal 
to try to pacify the Moorish chiefs, who were still making frequent 
raids on the negroes of the rich river valley. Many of these chiefs 
were themselves rivals fighting each other, but gradually Coppolani 
persuaded some of them to put themselves under French protection, 
and by the turn of the century the river valley of Mauritania had 
become a ‘dependency’ of Senegal, which was already established as 
a colony. 

In 1904, soon after the French High Commission of West Africa 
had been established, the ‘Civil Territory of Mauritania’ was 
officially proclaimed, though its capital was established at St Louis 
in Senegal. Coppolani pressed further inland, and continued his 
treaty-making expeditions until his assassination in 1905. But the 
French ‘pacification’ policy was maintained, and in 1920 the present 
territory of Mauritania was declared one of the eight colonies of 
French West Africa. By that time the area had become more or less 
pacified, though the long-standing conflicts between various chief- 
taincies were by no means all resolved, and indeed they are still mir- 


t Appointed Governor of Senegal in 1854. 
* Secretary-General of French West Africa at the beginning of this century. 
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rored even today in the division of views on the Moroccan claims 
and on various other questions. The treaties which the French made 
with the various Moorish chiefs, as well as treaties made early in this 
century by Moroccan authorities, are now all quoted by the various 
sides in the Mauritanian quarrel in support or otherwise of their 
claims. 

Morocco herself regained her independence in 1956, and she now 
claims that the declaration of independence applied to Mauritania 
and Rio de Oro, as well as to the areas now actually under her control. 
Formal claim was made to Mauritania, and the Moroccan Govern- 
ment argues that this claim was to have been examined by a border 
commission which should have been set up under the Indepen- 
dence treaty but to which Morocco has never designated any 
members. The French, on the other hand, say that this commission 
was only intended to examine minor border disputes, and certainly 
not Morocco’s claims on Mauritania. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Despite Mauritania’s size, only relatively small parts of the 
country can be cultivated. It divides into four main areas. First there 
is the valley along the River Senegal which forms the border with 
the Republic of Senegal. This valley is fertile and is cultivated 
mainly by the 130,000 people of negro origin who live there. Then 
there is the coastal plain, where vegetation is sparse, but where the 
rainfall is sufficient to support cattle. After the plain, towards the 
north-east, come the Adrar mountains with their date plantations. 
Finally there are the vast desert regions bordering on to the Al- 
gerian Sahara, Mali, and Spanish Sahara (Rio de Oro)—which 
latter, incidentally, is also claimed by Morocco. 

Agricultural production is strictly limited. In the Senegal river 
valley there is a small export surplus of groundnuts, and its people 
are self-sufficient in food. Fishing is important off the Mauritanian 
coast, and there are plans for its considerable expansion. There is 
still a small export trade in gum, the commodity which originally put 
Mauritania on the African trading map. But the half-million or more 
‘white’ Mauritanians, who spend their lives under tents, live mostly 
on dates, maize, and the milk of their numerous cows, with whom 
they move from pasture to pasture according to season and rain. 
Mauritania’s trump card is her mineral resources. Extensive de- 
posits of high-grade and easily mined iron-ore have been found at 
Fort Gouraud, towards the north of the country; and considerable 
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copper deposits are known to exist at Akoujt. Moreover, a hopeful 
search for oil is being carried on by three major oil companies. 

The iron-ore project is already well advanced, and open-cast 
mining at Fort Gouraud is due to begin in 1963. Known reserves 
exceed 144 million tons, and initial production is expected to be at 
the rate of 4 million tons a year, to be increased later to 6 million 
tons. A railway 675 km. in length is being built to link Fort Gouraud 
with Port Etienne, where the harbour is being enlarged and 
modernized. The whole project is undertaken by an international 
consortium, Miferma, whose shareholders include French com- 
panies, the British Iron and Steel Corporation, and Italian and 
German metallurgical companies. Miferma’s subscribed capital is 
£19 million; but the capital cost of the project is estimated at {50 
million. The difference is being met by French Government loans 
and grants, and by a £20 million loan from the International Bank. 
Once the export of minerals begins, the Mauritanian Government 
will obtain royalty payments, and eventually a profits tax, which 
should more than treble its existing revenues, and this should at last 
enable the Government to free itself from its present dependence 
on external help to balance even its current Budget. Exploitation of 


Mauritania’s copper deposits is not yet finally settled, but a de- 
cision is expected soon. Known deposits are estimated at 200,000 
tons of metal. Capital requirements are around {45 million and an 
international consortium has been formed in which French in- 
terests predominate, but in which Mauritania herself will have a 25 
per cent shareholding. 


INDEPENDENCE 


Mauritania shared in the general constitutional advance of the 
French colonies in ‘Black’ Africa and obtained her first African- 
dominated Government in 1957, after the French Loi Cadre came 
into operation. In 1958 she voted by a large majority in favour of 
General de Gaulle’s new French Constitution, and herself opted to 
become a self-governing Islamic Republic within the French Com- 
munity. Last year the Mauritanian Government negotiated an 
agreement with France, signed on 19 October, whereby the country 
achieved international sovereignty, and it is now an independent 
State; its relation with the French Community has not yet been 
decided. Mauritania’s present Government, whose Prime Minister, 
M. Moktar Ould Daddah, has been in control since 1957, is firmly 
opposed to Morocco’s claims, and is determined to confirm the 
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country’s independence as a ‘bridge’ between ‘Black’ and ‘White’ 
Africa. 

Political life in Mauritania is developing slowly and cannot be 
claimed to be as vigorous or sophisticated as that of neighbouring 
countries. M. Moktar Ould Daddah, who himself comes from an 
aristocratic background and is one of the country’s few university 
graduates, has now managed to unite behind his party, the Parti de 
Regroupement Mauritanien, a large majority of the politically con- 
scious population. The party holds all forty seats in the National 
Assembly. But this does not mean that there is no opposition. It 
comes from both the left and the right: from elements who support 
union with Morocco, and others who would like to see closer rela- 
tions with ‘Black’ Africa. The opposition groups do not operate with 
a great deal of freedom, and indeed one party, the Naddah, which 
partly supported the Moroccan case, has now been banned. It is 
therefore hard to judge just how extensive M. Moktar Ould Dad- 
dah’s support is or where the major opposition lies. But it is fairly 
obvious that at least some of those who support the Moroccan case 
do so, not because they have any strong belief in its intrinsic right- 
ness, but simply because they consider Moktar Ould Daddah too 
much of a revolutionary; at the same time opposition to him from 
the left comes from people who feel that he has tied himself too 
closely to France, and that salvation does not lie with Morocco 
either, but in securing more complete independence through 
association with other independent African States. But while it is 
undoubtedly easy to exaggerate both the Government’s so-called 
dictatorial tendencies and the extent of the opposition, it is hard to 
see any alternative to M. Moktar Ould Daddah and his administra- 
tion. 

This administration is still very largely French—and indeed that 
is one of the reasons why Morocco has found so many allies when 
she claims that Moktar Ould Daddah has signed the country away 
to the French. Trained Mauritanians are scarce, and as long as 
Mauritania is independent without actually being admitted into the 
United Nations it is difficult to obtain substantial U.N. technical or, 
for that matter, financial help. 

At present Mauritania not only has the assistance of French tech- 
nicians but she also obtains much financial help from France both 
for her current Budget and for whatever capital development the 
Government is able to undertake. No new agreements have been 
negotiated with France since independence; the previous arrange- 
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ments are simply continuing for the time being, but these ‘arrange- 
ments’ include the continued presence of French troops in Mauri- 
tania. Indeed, the Moroccans claim that Moktar Ould Daddah has 
signed secret military agreements with France and that France not 
only uses Mauritania as a base on the Algerian border but also plans 
to establish rocket base launching pads and to construct a military 
base at Port Etienne. Morocco, in fact, claims that France means to 
hold on to Mauritania not merely for strategic reasons but also in 
order to make sure of sharing in the exploitation of her mineral 
deposits, on which Morocco admittedly also has a covetous eye. 

Has Mauritania sold herself to France? Morocco claims that she 
has; Ghana, Guinea, and other independent African countries, and 
the Arab League, share this belief, and Russia seems to agree. No- 
body can pretend that Mauritania could at the moment maintain 
even her extremely small administrative framework without outside 
help. There is a lot of evidence to suggest that M. Moktar Ould 
Daddah is well aware of the dilemma, and would like to mortgage 
property to internaticnal financial circles against the security of the 
mineral wealth to come, if this would raise sufficient money and 
help to reduce French control and influence in Mauritania. This 
seems to be one of the reasons why he has so long delayed negotiating 
post-independence agreements with France. But there does not 
appear to have been much response, nor does the United States 
so far seem to have made any substantial offers of help to Mauri- 
tania. So whether M. Moktar Ould Daddah wants it or not he is, 
for the time being, thrown back on to France—or Morocco; and of 
the two he prefers France, from whose embrace Mauritania can, he 
thinks, free herself more easily once the mines come into operation. 

But will Mauritania be left in peace to bridge the gap of at least 
three years before mineral royalties will give her greater financial 
independence? King Muhammad V of Morocco, until his sudden 
death last February, seemed very determined in his efforts to gain 
control of the country, and it remains to be seen whether his suc- 
cessor, King Hassan II, will be content to stop at the diplomatic 
offensive which his father initiated. At the same time most of the 
former French colonies in Africa have sided firmly with M. Moktar 
Ould Daddah, and most of the Western Powers have also made it 
clear that they recognize Mauritania’s independence. 

A few weeks before independence was declared, M. Moktar Ould 
Daddah was invited to a meeting organized by M. Houphouet- 
Boigny, President of the Ivory Coast, and attended by representa- 
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tives of all the former French colonies in ‘Black’ Africa except 
Guinea, Mali, and Madagascar, at which all those present declared 
firm support for Mauritania’s forthcoming application for member- 
ship of the United Nations. To underline their support, the Heads 
of State of these former French colonies turned up in force at the in- 
dependence celebrations and, moreover, Tunisia came out into the 
open and declared herself a firm supporter of Mauritania and an 
opponent of the Moroccan claim. As a result M. Masmoudi, the 
Tunisian Minister of Information, was received with open arms at 
the independence celebrations and was clapped and photographed 
wherever he went. A further result has been a serious breach in 
Tunisian- Moroccan relations; this has to some extent affected col- 
laboration between these two countries over the Algerian problem, 
and for the time being there is little talk of the Maghreb federation 
which was often canvassed as the natural sequel to Algeria’s eventual 
freedom. 

At the Mauritanian independence celebrations, M. Moktar Ould 
Daddah firmly and publicly told the French Prime Minister, M. 
Michel Debré, that although France was Mauritania’s great friend, 
Algeria was a sister nation, and he gave notice that he was support- 
ing the Algerian struggle for independence. If Mauritania had been 
admitted to the United Nations, M. Moktar Ould Daddah would 
perhaps have given more outspoken support to the F.L.N. than 
those other former French colonies who have now formed the so- 
called Brazzaville Group. But Mauritania failed to make the mem- 
bership grade; Morocco’s diplomatic offensive against her proved 
effective, and M. Balafrej, a former Moroccan Prime Minister and 
Secretary-General of the Istiqlal Party, who had been in Moscow a 
few weeks earlier, evidently succeeded in convincing Russia that it 
was in her interests to oppose Mauritania’s membership of the 
United Nations. 

The Brazzaville Group was constituted in December 1960, 
following discussions in that town, and its twelve members—which 
include Mauritania but not Guinea or Mali—gave notice that they 
would again put forward Mauritania’s application for membership 
of the United Nations. The matter will presumably come up at the 
spring session of the General Assembly, and unless the U.S.S.R. 
has unexpectedly had second thoughts, the application will again be 
turned down by the Security Council before it ever has a chance of 
being debated by the General Assembly, where Mauritania’s sup- 
porters are likely to be in a majority. 
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After Brazzaville, Morocco seriously mounted her African 
counter-offensive—and the Casablanca conference of 3~7 January 
1961 was the result. This is not to say that Morocco’s wish to rally 
support for her claim on Mauritania was the main motive force 
behind that conference; clearly those who came to Casablanca? 
wanted above all to discuss the Algerian and Congolese problems. 
But it is at least arguable that the initiative for the conference came 
from Morocco because of her overriding interest in Mauritania. 
Shortly before President Nkrumah of Ghana arrived at Casablanca, 
Ghana gave diplomatic recognition to Mauritania; at the same time 
Mali was putting forward suggestions that certain areas of the 
Mauritanian desert belonged by rights to her. None of this prevent- 
ed the Casablanca conference from passing the following motion: 


RESOLUTION ON MAURITANIA? 


The Conference: 

CONSIDERING the colonialist intrigues aimed at dividing the territories 
of the African States in order to weaken them; 

CONSIDERING that France, in order to strengthen her domination over 
the Sahara, exploit its wealth, and secure for herself an outlet on the 
Atlantic, has severed from Morocco the southern portion of her territory, 
in Mauritania; 

CONSIDERING that the setting up of a puppet State, the said Mauritania, 
against the will of the people concerned, and in disregard of the solemn 
undertakings given by France, is a violation of international treaties and 
agreements; 

CONSIDERING that the setting up of Mauritania as a puppet State is 
merely a means for France to encircle the African countries, secure for 
herself bases to which she can retreat, and increase the number of her 
satellites; 

CONSIDERING that, in general, the increase in the number of artificial 
States in Africa is a permanent threat to the security of the African con- 
tinent, and, at the same time, a strengthening of the forces of imperialism ; 

CONSIDERING that the objective aimed at by France in Mauritania is the 
economic exploitation and strategic use of this area, particularly against 
the African countries, as well as the maintenance of artificial barriers in 
Africa; 

CONSIDERING that the defence of the unity and territorial integrity of 
all African States is, at the same time, the defence of the freedom of 
Africa; 

SOLEMNLY DENOUNCES AND CONDEMNS all forms of economic, political, 
and military exploitation in Africa; 

‘ The conference was attended by the Heads of State of Ghana, Guinea, and 
Mali, together with representatives of Morocco, Libya, the U.A.R., Ceylon, and 


the Stanleyville ‘pro-Lumumba’ Government. 
® Documentation frangaise, 21 January 1961. 
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DECLARES its determination to oppose, by all possible means, every 
attempt to partition and create satellite States in certain parts of the 
African continent; 


APPROVES any action taken by Morocco on Mauritania for the restitu- 
tion of her legitimate rights. 


Not many weeks after Casablanca, the Group met its first test 
on the resolution: Mauritania applied for admission to the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Africa. Morocco violently opposed it, 
and found particularly close allies in Ghana, and also in Liberia 
who, incidentally, had not been represented at Casablanca. Event- 
ually Mauritania was elected to associate membership; the Casa- 
blanca Powers had all abstained from voting on the motion, and 
after it was passed, by 22 votes, Morocco walked out and refused to 
take any further part in the E.C.A.’s annual conference. None of the 
other Casablanca Powers followed suit. 

It has naturally been suggested that Morocco will try subversion, 
if not direct attack on Mauritania, in pursuit of her claims. But it 
seems doubtful whether she would obtain support from the other 
Casablanca Powers—and in any case it remains to be seen how the 
situation in Morocco will develop under the new ruler. But clearly 
this struggle over Mauritania is adding to the growing divisions in 
Africa. It has underlined the problem which faces every newly 
independent African nation to a lesser or greater extent: namely, 
just how to achieve real independence and a sense of nationhood, as 
distinct from paper sovereignty. 


HELua Pick 


Mexico Today 


Aspects of Progress since the Revolution 


THE year 1960 was for Mexico one of celebration. It was the 150th 
anniversary of the country’s independence and the soth of its Re- 
volution. Both anniversaries were celebrated with all the pomp and 
circumstance appropriate for such occasions ; but there was a distinct 
difference in the way the two events were judged. Independence was 
féted with unanimous enthusiasm. The Mexican Revolution, on 
the other hand, did not escape criticism from both right and left. It 
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is still, after fifty years, a controversial matter. In estimating its 
achievements and failures it is well to remember that appearances 
are often deceptive. To find out the truth about things Mexican one 
has to do considerable digging beneath the surface. 

The Mexican Revolution was launched on 20 November 1910 
against the dictatorial regime of General Porfirio Diaz, who was 
elected President seven times and ruled, with one interruption, for 
thirty-six years. The first leader of the Revolution, Francisco I. 
Madero, was a liberal of the nineteenth-century British variety. He 
campaigned for the restoration of democracy under the slogan: 
‘Effective vote. No re-election.’ Madero won, and his slogan is 
today the sacramental formula which appears at the foot of any 
official communication by the Mexican Government. But the sub- 
sequent history of the Mexican Revolution seemed to justify, for all 
too long a time, the popular parody: ‘Effective vote? No. Re- 
election.’ 

Madero was soon overthrown by a counter-revolutionary coup, 
whose victorious leader, General Victoriano Huerta, made himself 
President and proceeded to restore the status quo of the Diaz 
regime. General Venustiano Carranza rose against him in 1913 in 
the name of Madero’s liberalism. Two peasant leaders, Francisco 
Villa and Emiliano Zapata, also opposed Huerta, but in defence of 
more radical ideas, especially on the land question. Huerta was 
defeated; but his defeat was followed by years of anarchy, when 
Presidents came and went with kaleidoscopic rapidity—one of 
them, Pedro Lascurain, lasted forty-five minutes—and contending 
armies marched across the country, killing, burning, and looting. 
Carranza won in the end—and was converted to another brand of 
liberalism, with a considerable social conscience. He proclaimed the 
Constitution of 1917, which still governs Mexico. In addition to the 
traditional democratic liberties, it embodies, in its Article 27, a 
social theory of property. According to it, the land and resources of 
Mexico belong, in the first place, to her people. Article 27 was the 
starting-point of the land reform and, twenty-one years later, the 
justification of the expropriation of the foreign oil companies. 

But it was one thing to proclaim democracy and another to put it 
into practice. Carranza, for all his democratic principles, actually 
governed the country as a caudillo, a military chieftain in the old 
Hispanic tradition. Three years after his triumph he was murdered 
by a rival, and all through the ’twenties and the early ’thirties 
Mexico was the prey of rival caudillos, of whom Generals Calles and 
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Obregon were the most successful. Obregon had himself elected— 
and re-elected. He, too, fell victim to an assassination, and Calles 
learned the lesson. Instead of inviting the perils of re-election, he 
continued to govern Mexico for six years after the expiration of his 
presidential term, through three puppet Presidents. It fell to 
General Cardenas to break the vicious circle. When his six-year 
term expired in 1940, he yielded the power peacefully to his suc- 
cessor, General Avila Camacho. The subsequent Presidents, 
Miguel Aleman, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, and Adolfo Lépez Mateos, 
the present incumbent, were duly elected and have governed 
without bloodshed. 

The peaceful course of the last twenty years undoubtedly repre- 
sents a considerable achievement of the Mexican Revolution. It 
means a defeat of militarism, a political disease that has plagued so 
many Latin American countries. To grasp its full meaning, it is only 
necessary to compare the situation of Mexico with that of the 
Argentine. General Avila Camacho paved the way for the transition 
by selecting as his successor Miguel Aleman, the lawyer son of a 
revolutionary General. The supremacy of civil over military power 
has now been an established fact in Mexico for twenty years. 
Military expenses form only some 8 per cent of the Mexican 
Budget; only Costa Rica, a country which replaced its army by a 
national guard, has a smaller proportion. Mexican generals—there 
were 527 of them in 1952 for an army of about 50,o00o— often occupy 
lucrative political and economic posts, for example in the Govern- 
ment party or in industries connected with military supplies. But 
their non-military ambitions are not permitted to aim any higher. 

The Revolution has also succeeded in eliminating another source 
of civil strife by reaching a settlement with the Catholic Church. 
This settlement put an end to a very serious conflict between 
Church and State which had culminated in the 1920s in the closing 
of all Mexican churches by prelates resisting the Government of 
General Calles and in a three-year civil war (1926~—9) caused by the 
Cristero rebellion against that Government. During the previous 
century, Mexico had time and again been torn apart by strife be- 
tween Catholics and Liberals over Government confiscations of 
Church property and claims of the Church to political autonomy. 
Dwight Morrow, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, succeeded in 1929 
in arranging a truce between the Church and President Portes Gil, 
successor of Calles. The final settlement was reached by General 
Cardenas and the Archbishop of Mexico, Luis Maria Martinez. The 
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Archbishop responded to the President’s peace overtures by backing 
his nationalization of the oil industry. President Avila Camacho 
could declare in 1940: ‘I am a believer’ without arousing opposi- 
tion. In the last twenty years relations between Church and State 
have been entirely peaceful—so much so that Cardinal Garibi, 
Archbishop of Guadalajara, chose to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Mexican Revolution by announcing that there was ‘a 
clear understanding’ between the Government and the Church. 

The Mexican Revolution has been called ‘instinct riding a horse’ 
and ‘a revolution without ideas’. This is not entirely true, as is wit- 
nessed by the Constitution of 1917. But it is undoubtedly true that 
the Revolution took a long time to organize itself on an ideological 
basis. It was almost twenty years old when General Calles organized 
its first political party, the National Revolutionary Party (Partido 
Nacional Revolucionario). This party has been governing Mexico 
ever since under different names and shows no signs of yielding its 
monopoly of power. Its present name, the Party of Revolution- 
ary Institutions (Partido Revolucionario Institucional), expresses a 
determination to replace the one-man rule of the caudillo by 
institutional government. 

However, Mexico is anything but a one-party State. Many other 
parties are allowed to exist, to engage in political activities, to pre- 
sent candidates for the Presidency, and to win an occasional local 
government post or deputy’s seat. These parties stand either to the 
right or to the left of the Government. The most powerful right- 
wing opposition comes from the Party of National Action (Partido 
de Accién Nacional), whose candidate Luis H. Alvarez unsuccess- 
fully fought against Lépez Mateos in the 1958 election. It is a party 
of the ‘respectable’ Catholic right and lives up to its nickname of ‘the 
bankers’ party’. More to the right are the Sinarquists, powerful in 
the late ’thirties and early ’forties, but now torn by dissensions and 
but a shadow of their former strength. They fought against the 
Mexican Revolution in the manner of the Vendée and, like the 
Vendéens, accepted foreign aid which, in their case, was circum- 
stantially reported to have come from Nazi Germany and Falangist 
Spain. There are many other right-wing splinter groups such as the 
National Anti-Communist Party (Partido Nacional Anticomunista), 
but they are merely the ephemeral products of political circum- 
stances. 

To the left of the Government are the Communists and various 
parties of Communist and pro-Communist inspiration. Until a 
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couple of years ago they were in a continuous decline from the peak 
of strength they had reached in the 1930s. The official Mexican 
Communist Party is led by Dionisio Encinas, a party hack who fol- 
lows the changing Moscow line without even a shadow of hesitation. 
The most flamboyant party member is the painter David Alfaro 
Siqueiros. But party membership is down to a very few thousands 
and shows no signs of rising. More numerous is the People’s Party, 
recently renamed People’s Socialist Party (Partido Popular 
Socialista), led by Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who often makes 
headlines in the Moscow and Peking press. His party line is more 
moderate and ‘Mexican’ than that of the official Communist Party. 
To the left of it and more radical are the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party (Partido Obrero Campesino), led by an able ex-Trotskyist, 
Valentin Campa, and the Bloc of Workers’ and Peasants’ Unity 
(Bloque de Unidad Obrera y Campesina) of the peasant leader Jacinto 
Lopez. The Trotskyists no longer have a Mexican organization. 

The last two years have witnessed an undoubted resurgence of the 
extreme Left, for two main reasons. One is the influence of Castro, 
felt here as elsewhere in Latin America. The other is a growing 
conviction that the Mexican Revolution has been betrayed by its 
leaders, and that its ever more moderate course since the end of the 
Cardenas Government has made the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. The growing strength of the Left manifests itself less 
through its political parties, which still lead a rather rachitic 
existence, than through the activities of sympathizers who mostly 
eschew party membership. The most powerful of these is un- 
doubtedly General Cardenas; but they also include leading in- 
tellectuals such as the novelist Carlos Fuentes and important trade 
union leaders, for example, Demetrio Vallejo of the railway workers’ 
and Othén Salazar of the teachers’ unions. The practical result of 
this left-wing revival has been a series of strikes and riots that 
started in the summer of 1958 and has continued ever since. 
Students have been very prominent in them. 

The present Government, which took office in December 1958, 
has attempted to counteract this new development by presenting 
itself as not only continuing the Revolution but giving it a new and 
radical turn. General Alfonso Corona del Rosal, head of the 
Government party, announced in the spring of last year that it 
would follow a policy of ‘solid left’ (atinada izquierda). President 
Lopez Mateos went farther in his ‘Guaymas Declaration’ last July: 
‘My Government is of the extreme left, within the Constitution’. 
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These statements have caused considerable alarm in conservative 
circles both of Mexico and of the United States. But they must be 
judged in the light of the Government’s actual political practice, 
which might be summarized under three heads. 

First, Mexico is not a dictatorship, and the opposition, of the 
Right as well as of the Left, enjoys—at least to a great extent— 
freedom of expression. Such censorship as exists is moral rather than 
political. Thus, when intellectuals with Communist and Castro 
sympathies recently started a new magazine, Politica, which is 
pretty outspoken, the Government stopped it from obtaining news- 
print through an official corporation but permitted its continued 
publication on paper received from other sources. 

Secondly, the Government invariably puts its foot down when 
opposition moves from talk to action. Riots and violent strikes have 
been invariably suppressed by the police, reinforced, whenever 
necessary, by the army. At the time of writing, early in 1961, 
practically the entire left-wing leadership was in jail, including 
Encinas, Siqueiros, Campa, and Vallejo, on charges of ‘social 
dissolution’, a technical crime created by a war-time law against 
pro-Axis activities. 

Thirdly, the Government saps the real strength of the opposition 
by subsidizing or otherwise capturing its key figures. Manuel Gomez 
Morin, a brilliant financier associated with the Bank of London and 
Mexico, is said to be the Government’s pawn within the Party of 
National Action. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, who travels on a 
diplomatic passport and receives subsidies for his newspaper and 
workers’ university, is said to play a similar part on the left. The 
Government also imposes picked leaders on recalcitrant trade 
unions, for example, the railroad workers’ union. The policy of sub- 
sidizing Communists produces occasional gasps of horror from 
U.S. embassy officials, but the Mexican Government seems to be 
well satisfied with its practical results. 

Another much discussed aspect of Mexico’s policy—her attitude 
towards the Castro regime in Cuba—must be examined in the light 
of similar considerations. On the surface, official Mexico is strongly 
on record in favour of Castro. When the Cuban President visited 
Mexico City in May 1960 he was welcomed at the airport by 
President Lopez Mateos who told him that Mexico and Cuba were 
linked ‘by similar aspirations for justice’. Emilo Sanchez Piedras, 
Leader of the Chamber of Deputies, repeatedly stated that Mexico 
was ‘with Cuba’. The Mexican Government finds itself in a delicate 
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situation. The U.S. parliamentary delegation to the 150th anniver- 
sary of Mexican independence ostentatiously refused to attend an 
official banquet as a protest against Sanchez Piedras, and Secretary 
of State Tello had to explain that the deputy’s views were not 
Government policy. The television stations which transmitted the 
Independence Day parade cut off the sound when the Cuban dele- 
gates appeared in order to ignore the deafening applause, and they 
moved the TV cameras upwards to show only the Cuban flag. 
Although the parade, complete with Cubans, was witnessed by a 
million Mexicans, an article in a serious newspaper the next day 
blandly asserted that there were no delegates from Cuba because 
the Mexican Government had advised Havana that their presence 
would be unwelcome and that Sanchez Piedras made his declaration 
out of frustrated pique.' The Mexican Government has, therefore, 
to move cautiously. But it did not hesitate to sign the declaration of 
San José condemning Communist penetration in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The Government also tries to make Mexico immune to Com- 
munist and Castrist influences by giving a new push to the Mexican 
Revolution, particularly in the sphere of economics. This means 
three things: a new impetus to the land reform; intensified in- 
dustrialization; and measures to improve the economic position of 
the majority. 

The agrarian reform has pursued a somewhat erratic course in 
Mexico, as is shown by the figures of land distribution under the 
various presidential regimes: 

President Land distributed 


(in hectares)* 


V. Carranza 132,639 
A. de la Huerta 33,095 
A. Obregon 971,627 
P. E. Calles 3,088,071 
E. Portes Gil 1,173,118 
P. Ortiz Rubio 1,468,745 
A. L. Rodriguez 798,982 
L. Cardenas 17,889,791 
M. Avila Camacho 5,518,970 
M. Aleman 3,884,744 
A. Ruiz Cortines 3,198,780 


1 Novedades, 17 September 1960. 
4 Official statistics, quoted in Tiempo, 26 December 1960. 
1 hectare =about 24 acres. 
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These figures, while useful, do not tell the whole story. In 1910 
Mexico was a landlords’ paradise. General Diaz had broken up the 
Indian community lands and created a class of hacendados which 
owned most of the land and practically all the good land. The 
revolutionary Governments created, through their land policy, a 
situation in which about one-third of the land is now owned by the 
ejidos (a term that can be roughly translated as ‘village community’), 
one-third by peasant smallholders, and one-third by a new class of 
landlords, beneficiaries of the Revolution and sarcastically called 
‘nylon peasants’. All is not well with Mexican agriculture. There are 
1 million peasants with legal right to land, according to the existing 
legislation, but with small chance of getting it. Technical progress 
has been most uneven: it has favoured cash export crops at the 
expense of food crops, needed in growing quantities to feed a 
population that annually increases by a million mouths. Almost 150 
million dollars had to be spent in the years 1953-8 on importing 
Mexico’s basic food, maize. Some 500,000 Mexicans have to go 
every year to the United States as braceros or migrant agricultural 
labourers. There is a growing American opposition to their employ- 
ment, as they tend to undercut the wages of local farm labour. 

The present Mexican Government tries to counteract these 
tendencies by accelerating the pace of land distribution: some 4 
million hectares have been given to peasants in the two years since 
its inauguration. It has also reformed the agrarian credit system, 
fostered the introduction of new agricultural techniques, and 
attempted to extend the ejido system to cattle-breeding and small- 
scale industry. There is also a very ambitious plan to transfer 
millions of people from the exhausted lands of the Central Plateau, 
where most of the population is now concentrated, to the thinly 
populated tropics, where land awaits rational exploitation. But so 
far the plan seems to have produced little but talk. 

Industrialization, in a country like Mexico, is inevitably destined 
to absorb much of the surplus agrarian population. The necessary 
capital comes from three main sources: the Government, private 
capital from Mexico, and foreign capital, which, under the present 
circumstances, means primarily American private capital. The 
Government of Lopez Mateos is trying to keep a fair balance be- 
tween these three kinds of capital, a policy which, almost inevitably, 
makes it a target of criticisms from all sides. This policy leaves basic 
industry in the hands of the Government, whenever it thinks that 

‘ Combate, San José, Costa Rica, November—December 1960, p. 58. 

Cc 
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national interest is involved; but otherwise the door is left open for 
co-operation of private capital, both home and foreign. Thus, while 
the Government maintains in full force the nationalization of the 
oilfields, it has recently offered to private capital a participation in 
the chemical industry of products derived from petroleum. It 
nationalized the electrical industry on 26 September 1960, but only 
after offering it first to Mexican private capital, which refused. 
American private investment, very much increased in the last few 
years, now tends to avoid the so-called ‘extractive’ industries, such 
as mining, in favour of ‘industries of transformation’, i.e. producing 
finished industrial goods, and also retail trading. American partici- 
pation is very apparent in the new industrial zone that has grown up 
around the capital. 

Mexico is, for all her agricultural and industrial progress, still an 
‘under-developed’ country. This term, originally a euphemism for 
‘poor’ or ‘backward’, is by now also being resented. President Lopez 
Mateos, asked on his Latin American tour by a journalist whether he 
considered Mexico an under-developed country, replied: ‘No. It 
is a country that is being developed.’ It is not much use playing with 
words; it is a much more useful exercise for economists to find out 
statistically whether Mexico still bears the classic hallmark of a 
backward economy: gross inequality of income and a continued 
trend towards making it greater still. 

Daniel Cosio Villegas, one of Mexico’s leading economic his- 
torians, recalled in a recent lecture that Henry Lane Wilson, 
U.S. Ambassador to the Madero and Huerta Governments, re- 
ported that the two great economic evils of Mexico were an unjust 
tax system and a gross inequality of income. That was in 1913. 
Forty years later, two Mexican economists, Victor L. Urquidi and 
Raul Ortiz Mena, joined with two American experts, Jonas H. 
Haralz and Albert Waterston, in a statistical investigation of 
Mexico’s national income, based on the census figures of 1940 and 
1950. 

From their findings! it appeared that the share of wages in the 
national income had distinctly gone down, while that of profits had 
gone up. Although there is controversy on the subject,” the majority 


1See Ifigenia M. de Navarrete, La Distribucién del Ingreso y el Desarrollo 
Econdmico de México (The Distribution of the National Income and the Econo- 
mic Development of Mexico), Mexico City, Universidad Nacional Autonoma de 
México, 1960, Table 4. 

2 Another investigation, conducted by Mexican experts of the Banco de 
México and the Nacional Financera and using the same census figures, reached 
exactly the opposite conclusion (tbid.). 
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of expert opinion in Mexico seems overwhelmingly to support this 
view, and the report had the effect of stimulating American private 
investment in Mexico. The Mexican Government also seems to be 
of the same opinion, judging by the measures it has taken to keep 
the cost of the necessities of life, and especially of food, clothing, 
and housing, much below the level that would have been produced 
by the free play of economic forces. 

The same basic concern for the welfare of the Mexican people is 
behind remarkable successes in the spheres of health, culture, and 
education. Pre-revolutionary Mexico was one of the world’s un- 
healthiest spots. Infant mortality in the state of Aguascalientes, to 
take but one horrifying example, was 775 per 1,000 during the first 
year.' Today the country is covered by an ever denser network of 
hospitals and clinics, and the death-rate has been so greatly reduced 
as to make the birth-rate a serious problem. 

The cultural revival produced by the Mexican Revolution is too 
well known to need explaining here. It is enough to mention the 
paintings of Rivera, Orozco, and Siqueiros, the novels of Guzman 
and Azuela, and the new concern for the Indians and their culture. 

Mexico has done much pioneering in education. Three names 
stand out, those of the three Secretaries of Education in the service 
of revolutionary Governments. José Vasconcelos was patron of the 
great painters and tried to make the best of man’s cultural heritage 
accessible to the people through cheap editions. Moises Saenz 
founded schools in remote villages. Jaime Torres Bodet, former 
Director-General of Unesco, inaugurated the campaign against 
illiteracy, which still continues. In 1910 about go per cent of the 
population was illiterate. The figure now stands at about 30 to 35 
per cent (Government statistics) or 45 to 50 per cent (private 
estimates). The vast and striking University of Mexico outside the 
city, with its imaginative buildings and courts, has already proved 
too small for the demands of youth upon its facilities. 

The conclusions to be drawn about education could be applied to 
the Mexican Revolution as a whole. Figures are not necessarily a 
reliable guide to progress, but they yield a general judgment: a 
lot has been achieved, and a lot still remains to be done. 


I. A. LANGNAS 
' Speech by the Secretary of Health, quoted in Tiempo, 12 December 1960. 





Economic Development in China 


THIs article aims at providing a brief outline of China’s economic 
development in the last twenty-five years, with the focus more es- 
pecially on the last three or four years. A sketch of the background 
may help to explain why and how development has followed the 
lines it has. Very little will be said in exact quantitative terms. Quite 
a lot has been written on China’s national income and its rate of 
growth, on output figures for various products, and so forth, but in 
general there is cause for scepticism about all this. It is not only that 
there may be deliberate misrepresentations for political reasons in 
the published statistics; much more basic is the fact that much of 
this material probably does not exist at all in a reliable form. 

By the beginning of 1937—on the eve, as we now know, of the 
Japanese invasion—the situation in China looked more hopeful than 
it had for a long time. Under the Kuomintang Government the 
country had at last been united. The ending of civil war improved 
the economic outlook and instilled hope for the future. Railway con- 
struction on a large scale was undertaken. Early in that year the 
British Commercial Counsellor at Shanghai commented on the way 
in which Chinese private interests were developing in many fields 
of industry where previously foreigners had been all-important. 
“The outstanding feature’ of Chinese economic life at that time, he 
wrote, ‘is the increasing justified confidence which the Chinese 
themselves as well as the world at large have in the future of this 
country, a confidence based on the remarkable growth of stability 
achieved in recent years, and the improved political, financial, and 
economic conduct of affairs—government and private.’! 


THE YEARS OF WAR AND CIVIL WAR 

It was, in fact, this favourable outlook in China which spurred on 
the Japanese military leaders to launch the attack just at that time, 
for fear that China would become too strong for their liking if things 
were allowed to take their course. Before long, most of China’s 
centres of modern industry and commerce were overrun by the in- 
vaders. The Chinese Government retreated inland, finally estab- 
lishing itself in Chungking on the Upper Yangtze, in Szechwan pro- 
vince. Some of the machinery from the factories on the coast, as well 
as managers and technicians, made the long westward trek, and the 


1 Great Britain, Department of Overseas Trade, Report on Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in China, 1937. 
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war years saw a considerable growth of manufacturing industry, 
mainly on a small scale, in the interior, but it was insufficient to 
supply the needs of Free China (the unoccupied part of the country), 
which was cut off from the outside world and could obtain little 
from abroad. War-time activity in West China engendered in- 
creased incomes in monetary terms, unmatched by a correspon- 
dingly large supply of goods on which they could be spent, and the 
administrative machinery, such as it was, could not possibly have 
coped with rationing. Therefore a severe inflation occurred. 

What little foreign trade existed was channelled through official 
agencies. War-time needs stimulated Government participation in 
other spheres of economic life as well, and by 1945, when the war 
ended, much of the modern sector of the economy in Free China was 
in the hands of State corporations. Conditions of exile in Chungking 
had lowered the morale of the administrators; inflation made it im- 
possible to live on their small salaries, and life in the interior was 
strange and uncongenial to those used to Nanking and Shanghai. 
Thus when the war ended things had reached a very bad pass. The 
State corporations had turned into private empires combining the 
less desirable features of both public and private enterprise. The 
defeat of Japan meant that the ownership of all Japanese assets in 
China—and they comprised a sizeable slice of the industrial, min- 
ing, and public utility concerns of North and East China—became 
the property of the Chinese Government. The Western-owned con- 
cerns, which before the war had played a leading part in the economy 
of the coastal cities, suffered badly in the war and never regained 
their former position. Thus several years before the Communist 
victory, State enterprise had become paramount in the modern 
sector of the Chinese economy. After eight years of war damage and 
lack of maintenance, this property of the State was not a very hand- 
some inheritance. Some of it never even came into the control of the 
Kuomintang Government at all. Manchuria—that north-eastern 
region which Japan had controlled since 1931 and had built into an 
important centre of heavy industry—was liberated by Soviet forces, 
who removed all the equipment back to their own country. 

There followed four years of civil war between the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communists before, in 1949, the Communists were 
masters of the country. By that time the economy was in a very sorry 
state, far different from the hopeful picture of early 1937. Inflation 
reached fantastic proportions and barter replaced monetary trans- 
actions. Inflation and the civil war together led to an even greater 
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local fragmentation of the economy than was traditional in China. 
The level of agricultural and even more of industrial output was well 
below that of pre-war days. This, of course, had tragic consequences 
in China where the pre-war output had in any case been very 
meagre. 


COMMUNIST CONTROL AND THE FIRST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

The ending of the civil war and the unification of the country pro- 
duced immediate and great benefits. Certain measures were taken 
which were urgently needed and could only be carried out by astrong 
Central Government. Notable among these was the ending of in- 
flation, the restoration of the transport system, and the repair of 
dykes and other water conservancy works. By the end of 1952 it was 
reckoned that economically China had regained the pre-war level. 
These years of rehabilitation, from 1949 to 1952, also witnessed the 
land reform movement, the redistribution of landlords’ land and 
the so-called excess holdings of the richer peasants to the poorer 
peasants—a movement accompanied by considerable violence. Also 
this period was noteworthy for the strengthening of the State’s 
power, direct and indirect, in industry and commerce. Even where 
private interests were still allowed a sphere, they were severely 
restricted and controlled. Towards the end of 1952 the launching of 
the first Five-Year Plan was announced, to begin from 1953. The 
Plan as a whole, however, was not published until 1955. 

Planning can be of two types which, for the sake of simplification, 
may be described as target planning on the one hand, and co- 
ordinated planning on the other. The first type is akin to New Year 
resolutions or to election manifestoes. Undoubtedly it has a psycho- 
logical value, especially when combined with nationalist pride or a 
similar sentiment, and it is not to be despised. But it is for the 
second, or co-ordinated, type that economic advantages are fre- 
quently claimed. Of course a plan can be of both types simul- 
taneously, but the desire to reach high targets quickly in certain 
special sectors of the economy is liable to militate against co- 
ordination. Speed may have to be paid for heavily. In China plan- 
ning has been of the target type. 

The first Five-Year Plan was on Stalinist lines in placing em- 
phasis overwhelmingly on capital goods industries, while neglecting 
the production of consumer goods. The output of heavy industry 
made notable advances—steel production, for example, is reported 
to have risen from less than 14 million tons in 1952 to nearly 5} 
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million tons in 1957. Lack of consumer goods on which the enlarged 
industrial labour force could spend its wages resulted in inflationary 
tendencies and a growth of black market operations. In agriculture, 
this was the period of collectivization—at first at a slow pace, when 
the peasants were encouraged to form mutual aid teams and then 
small co-operatives. In 1955 the tempo was quickened and by the 
end of 1956 almost the whole country population of China (96 per 
cent of the peasant households) was reported to be organized in co- 
operatives. The collectivization of the peasants in China occurred 
far more rapidly than in the Soviet Union; it was not until about 
1938 that collectivization had gone so far there. 

During the first Five-Year Plan period substantial aid was re- 
ceived from the Soviet Union, mainly in the form of 156 complete 
projects in key industries—iron and steel plants, oil refineries, 
chemical works, power plants, and so forth. The Chinese people 
were constantly being told by the Government that they should 
learn from ‘the advanced experience of the Soviet Union’. This they 
did, and by the end of 1957 the Chinese were able to design and 
equip many of these industrial projects themselves, while of others 
they could provide an increasingly large proportion of the com- 
ponent parts. In the first Five-Year Plan period the economy con- 
tinued to reap the benefit of peace and centralization after the years 
of international and civil war. Living standards had risen from the 
dismal war-time levels. But by the end of the period the machinery 
began to creak. The programme for building and construction had 
outrun the supply of raw materials. Consumer goods available did 
not match increased spending power. Rigidity and bureaucracy 
were much in evidence. For example, in a country of the size and di- 
versity of China, all factories were under the direct control of the 
appropriate Ministry of the Central Government (the Ministry of 
Textiles, of Machine Building, and so forth), and were supposed to 
get the Ministry’s permission to acquire any fixed assets worth 
more than about £30. Centralization had clearly been carried too 
far, and to remedy this situation the State Council in November 
1957 issued regulations to decentralize the financial, industrial, and 
commercial systems. 

This decentralization was certainly needed to deal with the exist- 
ing situation in China. It was, however, no coincidence that the year 
before had witnessed a similar decentralization in the Soviet Union. 
At that time China was still ready to learn from Big Brother. The 
Chinese economic decentralization did not go as far as that in the 
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Soviet Union. There industrial ministries were abolished and the 
enterprises they had controlled were put under the control of re- 
gional governments. In China, the industrial ministries were re- 
tained, but the scope of their activities was much reduced. A large 
number of enterprises in industry and mining that had previously 
been under central control were instead made subject to control by 
the provinces or other local authorities. Only the most important 
concerns remained under the direct control of the industrial minis- 
tries. The Central Government retained for its own use the greater 
part of the profits of those enterprises which it now turned over to 
local authorities, but on balance the local authorities’ revenue ex- 
panded. (It should be explained that profits from industrial enter- 
prises are the main source of income for the Chinese Government— 
in other words, taxation is predominantly indirect, as in the Soviet 
Union.) 

Not only local authorities were given more power. Greater lati- 
tude was also extended to the managers of factories and similar con- 
cerns. Each such unit has a number of targets which it has to fulfil 
every year. Previously no less than twelve such targets had been set. 
Now only four obligatory targets were to remain—the output of 
major products, total number of employees, total amount of wages, 
and total amount of profits. 

Decentralization was also to extend to the drawing-up of the 
annual economic plan, in which the local authorities were now to 
have more scope for making suggestions. In the sphere of internal 
trade, too, a greater delegation of power was announced. Previously, 
the Central Government had controlled the whole commercial net- 
work down to the supply and marketing co-operatives which acted 
both as retailers and as buyers of produce. Now the whole of the 
internal commercial organization, with the exception of certain large 
warehouses, was to be turned over to local control. Before 1957 the 
Central Government’s allocation system had covered over 400 
different commodities. Now this list was to be reduced by more than 
half and the local authorities were to be responsible for allocating the 
remainder. 

Important fiscal changes were made at this time. Reference has 
already been made to the predominant part played by indirect taxa- 
tion in the Chinese Budget. These taxes were now remodelled. A 
consolidated tax on the actual sales proceeds of manufactured goods 
was to replace the various taxes that had been levied on such goods 
in the course of processing. In some concerns, a new system was in- 
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troduced for the control of funds for investment. By this new ar- 
rangement—known as the contract system of investment—an enter- 
prise receiving a grant for capital purposes had to guarantee to com- 
plete within a set period a plant or other unit of the agreed pro- 
ductive capacity. Subject to this guarantee, it might spend the 
money as it chose, and if it completed the assignment at less cost it 
might retain the balance for further expansion. This superseded 
earlier arrangements of detailed State control of investment 
schemes financed from central funds. 


THE ‘GREAT LEAP FORWARD’ AND THE COMMUNES 


This decentralization movement might have been thought a pre- 
lude to a more moderate economic policy, paying respect to local 
peculiarities and objective facts, as has occurred in the Soviet Union. 
But this was not the case. Late in 1957 a change began to take place 
in the balance of power within the Government whereby the more 
moderate men, such as Chou En-lai and Chen Yun, lost importance, 
while the more extreme wing, to which Chairman Mao gave his 
support, became all-powerful. As a result 1958 became the year of 
the ‘Great Leap Forward’, of political and economic frenzy and of 
growing divergence from the Soviet pattern, culminating in the 
establishment of the People’s Communes in the summer and 
autumn. 

It was, moreover, a year of notable economic prosperity, with an 
exceptional harvest and quickly rising production in industry. 
Although the facts must have been favourable enough in them- 
selves, the claims made and the reports put out about this year were 
fantastic. (We read, for example, of harvests so thick that people 
could walk on the surface of the solid mass of growing grain.) In 
the autumn, indeed just at harvest time when it might be thought 
that all hands were required to gather in this stupendous crop, a 
campaign was launched for making iron and steel by primitive 
methods—the backyard furnaces that proliferated throughout the 
country. Time and time again the targets for steel output for the 
year were raised, to be triumphantly over-fulfilled. Not until the 
following year was anything said about the quality of the steel pro- 
duced in these circumstances. Most important of all, 1958 was the 
year of the formation throughout rural China of the People’s 
Communes. 

What was the connecting link between all these happenings—the 
decentralization decrees, the centralized national campaigns in in- 
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dustry and agriculture, and the formation on a nation-wide scale of 
the People’s Communes? First, the Communes. The devolution of 
authority from the specialized ministries and departments of the 
Central Government down by stages to the local authorities (the 
province, the administrative district, the county, the rural district) 
meant that the basic local authorities had to be strong. The basic 
economic unit in the countryside at that time was the agricultural 
producers’ co-operative, and in the previous year or two small co- 
operatives had been merging to form larger ones. One of the fiscal 
changes announced in 1957 was that the co-operative, and not the 
individual household, was to be the tax-paying unit in the country- 
side, thus giving the co-operative an additional importance. Also at 
about this time, in those parts of the country where tractors were 
used, the State-operated tractor stations were dissolved and the 
machines handed over to the agricultural producers’ co-operatives. 
This was, of course, an exact parallel of what had occurred in the 
Soviet Union a little earlier. 

The Commune was to wield both economic and political authority 
in its district. ‘Both basic economic units and basic units of State 
power’ is how a Peking newspaper (Ta Kung Pao) defined them. 
They were also to be, in the original declared purpose at least, in- 
struments for collective living. Usually the Communes tended to be 
equivalent in size to the rural district, but there were variations, and 
at one time it seemed as if they might be larger, or equivalent to the 
county. They were to be complete economic units in that they were 
to absorb the existing trade and credit co-operatives as well as the 
agricultural co-operatives. ‘The Communes also had the task of de- 
veloping industry in the countryside, on which at first great stress 
was laid. Later, when the bountiful harvest of 1958 was followed by 
two more meagre ones, less was heard about rural industry and more 
of the all-important role of agriculture. 

The Communes, then, fitted into the scheme of administrative 
decentralization which preceded their formation. But how can we 
account for the apparent tightening of central control in 1958, 
despite the measures for devolution of authority? In the fateful 
autumn of 1957 the influence inside the Government of the hard 
Party group, the extremists under Mao T'se-tung, grew. Thence- 
forward the Party and Government became increasingly identified. 
In China the Party appears to act more directly at all levels than in 
the Soviet Union; it performs the co-ordinating and centralizing 
functions in the Chinese economy—functions which have become 
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more important than ever since the decentralization measures. The 
coming of the Party into the foreground from 1958 onwards ac- 
counts for the apparent paradox of more centralized measures and 
campaigns following on a decentralization of the administrative 
machinery. 

The high claims made for production in 1958 were revised for 
both agriculture and industry in the following year, when the 
figures first published were admitted to be too high. Agriculture 
continued to be the weak sector in the economy—especially in 1960, 
with the long and severe drought in North China, plagues of insects 
in various parts, and typhoons in the southand elsewhere. Reports 
of agricultural difficulties had been coming through to Hong Kong 
for many months past, but it was only in January 1961 that the 
Chinese Government publicly acknowledged the scale of the dis- 
aster. Natural calamities obviously played a large part in this, but 
other factors intensified the situation. These will be touched on 
later. 

One of the reasons for the development of the Communes was, as 
has been seen, to provide a strong unit of basic local government, at 
once both political and economic. Another was the greater ease with 
which a unit of the size of the Commune—which might consist per- 
haps of a dozen of the old agricultural producers’ co-operatives— 
could switch over labour to industrial and civil engineering projects 
too large to be tackled by a smaller unit. In the event, this turned out 
to have its disadvantages. The Communes used too much of their 
labour force for these non-agricultural projects. As the agricultural 
situation worsened, and they were urged to put more workers on to 
actual farming, the Communes lost much of the reason for their ex- 
istence. Thus in 1959 and 1960 official pronouncements said that 
the basic unit for ownership should be, not the Commune, as was 
proclaimed in 1958, but the production brigades, its component 
units, which are, in fact, the old agricultural producers’ co-opera- 
tives. The basic unit for actual operation was to be a still smaller 
unit, the production team—equivalent to a small village. More en- 
couragement, too, was to be given to peasants to work on their own 
private plots and to undertake domestic crafts on a family basis. 

It is difficult to judge how much of the Commune system still 
remains, and even, indeed, how much of it ever existed otherwise 
than on paper. In actual fact the most important features of the 
Commune movement were probably the public mess halls and the 
mobilization of the housewives for agricultural work. Attempts were 
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certainly made in places to remould social life and introduce col- 
lective living, with obvious advantages from the point of view of the 
Party and the Government, by enabling a far tighter social control 
to be exercised and by lessening the influence of the older genera- 
tions over the children. But too much publicity has been given in the 
West to stories of collective life in the Communes—stories which no 
doubt had their origin in Chinese press reports of 1958. In reality, 
of course, the rebuilding of private living accommodation on a large 
scale all over the country was quite impossible. The significant fea- 
ture of collective living mentioned above, the public mess hall, is an 
institution of obvious importance in enforcing a rationing system 
and in preventing the hoarding of grain by individual households. 
From all the evidence, these halls have beet: unpopular and at one 
time many seemed to have closed, only to be reopened later: in the 
last year or two, with the poorer harvests, their importance as a 
method of rationing has increased. The Government’s aim is to 
syphon off from peasant consumption as much agricultural pro- 
duction as possible in order to feed the cities and to provide for ex- 
ports ; eating, or at least cooking, at one central point, thus eliminat- 
ing both the time and the fuel needed for private cooking, makes this 
task much easier and also frees the women for agricultural work. 


LABOUR AND AGRICULTURE 


This is especially important in view of the acute shortage of 
labour that has occurred in the Chinese countryside in the last few 
years. Surprise is often expressed in the West at this labour short- 
age when the Chinese countryside was always believed to have con- 
siderable reserves of surplus labour. Perhaps this surplus was more 
of a seasonal matter than had been realized, but in any case in the 
1950s there was heavy migration from rural areas into the towns and 
cities, despite official efforts to stem it. Moreover, the demand for 
labour for non-agricultural tasks in the countryside was strongly 
pressed, even at times of peak demand for hands on the farms. The 
iron and steel campaign of 1958, for example, coincided with the 
autumn harvest; in some districts almost all the male workers were 
put on to iron and steel production, leaving the women and children 
to gather in that exceptionally heavy harvest, much of which, as 
Government spokesmen later admitted, was left to rot on the fields. 
Water conservancy projects have also taken up millions of man- 
hours. In addition, the removal of incentives for the peasants to 
work, since the introduction of collectivization and the Communes, 
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has made it necessary to have a large number of supervisors. We read 
of cadres going about urging on peasants the importance of doing 
their spring sowing and hoeing their crops—operations which the 
Chinese peasant had been doing without exhortation since time im- 
memorial. 

Of course, while Chinese farming in the past has been efficient, as 
old-style methods of agriculture go, there is a tremendous amount 
that could be learned from modern science and technique. A com- 
parison between Chinese agriculture and that of Japan, which oper- 
ates under similar conditions to those found in parts of China, will 
bear this out: the yields in Japan are very much higher. A lot has 
been done in China recently to spread new techniques, but often 
without much discrimination. For example, nation-wide cam- 
paigns have been launched to encourage such practices as deep 
ploughing and close planting; in some soils and conditions these 
practices may be beneficial, in other conditions the reverse. There 
was also the ferocious campaign against sparrows, aimed at eliminat- 
ing them from the whole country and thus saving all the grain they 
were said to consume. Just when success had been almost achieved, 
someone discovered that sparrows ate harmful insects as well, and 
the whole campaign was called off a year or so ago. But it will take 
some time before the sparrow population is restored, and mean- 
while this past year we hear that insect pests have added to the other 
calamities. 

Agriculture is a sphere in which the Russian pattern is of very 
little use to China except in the far north where, in the province of 
Heilungkiang, large mechanized State farms on the Soviet model 
have been reclaiming land (the Japanese did something of the same 
kind, though on a smaller scale, when they ruled that region). But 
the methods of agriculture practised in Japan herself would seem to 
be very suitable to follow as far as much of China is concerned, if 
agriculture is to meet the heavy demands made on it at the present 
time—demands arising from the increase in total population (said 
to be of the order of 2 per cent a year), from the rise in urban popula- 
tion, which usually consumes more, from the need to export, 
and from the growing demand for raw materials for industry. 
China’s industry is heavily dependent on the fortunes of agriculture, 
and industrial production in any one year rises or falls according to 
the harvest of the previous year. The chemical industry is not 
sufficiently developed to provide synthetic raw materials on a large 
scale, nor can the country afford sufficient imports to compensate 
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for a bad harvest. Add to this the fact that the Government revenue 
is derived first and foremost from taxes on consumer goods made 
mostly from agricultural raw materials, and secondly from direct 
taxes on agriculture, and the dimensions and seriousness of the 
present crisis become apparent. 

In attempting to meet the crisis there has been a desperate search 
for labour for agriculture. Rural schools had already been ‘combin- 
ing education with labour’, and institutions of higher education in 
the cities, too, have had their students—and staff—sent off to help 
in the fields. The Government has tried to stem and reverse the 
migration to the towns. This reversal has been developed into a 
large-scale movement of ‘sending down’, as the phrase is literally 
translated, industrial and office workers to the countryside to en- 
gage in agriculture and in ancillary occupations ‘at the basic level’. 
Government and Party cadres have figured prominently among 
those ‘sent down’, and here the importance of their getting acquaint- 
ed with actual conditions in the country has been continuously em- 
phasized. Another purpose served by the dispersion of cadres is to 
strengthen political control over the country districts and to counter- 
act the local bias of local cadres. Many of the Government cadres 
thus ‘sent down’ have been given the key position of managers of 
public mess halls. 

Mention has already been made of the water conservancy pro- 
jects and the tremendous amount of work put into them in the 
countryside. In the exhilarating summer of 1958 it was confidently 
declared that they had made drought and flood things of the past 
that would never recur. Unfortunately these projects had the de- 
fects of so much of the work done in China in recent years that might 
have been splendid but was spoilt by impatience. An interesting 
article on water conservancy by the chief of a team of Soviet water 
conservancy experts working in China, Kaoerhniehfu,! appeared in 
the Chinese journal Water Conservancy and Electric Power (Febru- 
ary 1959). After polite congratulations on the achievements of the 
past year, the author went on to say that the existing general water 
conservancy plans, ‘as technical planning documents, fail to reflect 
the actual conditions in the national economy and in the river 
basins’. He referred to the grandiose scheme to transfer water from 
South China to the North, and insisted that first there must be 
studies and plans for the various individual river basins concerned. 
‘In 1958,’ said Comrade Kaoerhniehfu, ‘attention was paid to de- 


1 Chinese transliteration. 
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signing and building, but management lagged behind. Because the 
problem of management was underestimated, many projects met 
with accidents, damaging the materials of the people and the State.’ 


URBAN COMMUNES 


When the rural Communes were established in 1958, a few Com- 
munes were also set up in cities, notably in the textile centre of 
Chengchow in Honan. But at the end of the year it was announced 
that the establishment of urban Communes was to be postponed. 
Then, early in 1960, reports suddenly came in that for some time 
past the formation of Communes had been going on in many of the 
larger cities. The features which these Communes had in common 
with each other and with the Communes in the country areas were 
collective feeding and sometimes other collective welfare facilities, 
and the mobilization of the housewives for productive work. Several 
types of urban Commune appeared, notably (i) that which com- 
prised the employees of one large factory and their families, (ii) that 
comprising the residents of a street or a number of streets, and (iii) 
a Commune predominantly urban but including some agricultural 
land as well. The urban Communes frequently organized the house- 
wives into small ‘street factories’ or workshops, generally having 
little machinery and carrying on production rather on the lines of 
domestic industry but on a somewhat larger scale. Quite often these 
street factories function as sub-contractors or outworkers for the 
larger well-established factories in the town, making spare parts or 
ancillary goods for them, or doing their repairs, perhaps using their 
waste products as raw material, and maybe receiving advice and 
training from their technicians. In other cases the street factories 
engage in the manufacture of small, light consumer goods for local 
use. Either way, the existence of these small workshops imparts a 
certain flexibility to the town’s economy—they do the jobs which 
either no one had remembered to put into the plan (such as making 
small consumer goods) or which the cumbersome operation of the 
system makes it advisable to have on one’s doorstep under one’s 
control. 

Thus the springing-up of these street factories around a larger 
concern, and catering for its special needs, is really one example of 
that vertical integration which appears to be a growing feature of 
Clinese economic life, while the factories making consumer goods 
for -se in the city exemplify the parallel tendency towards local self- 
suffi. ‘ency. In other words, the last few years have seen a fragmenta- 
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tion of the economy, the result partly of the decentralization mea- 
sures, partly of the deterioration of the transport system which has 
taken place since it was overstrained almost to the point of collapse 
in 1958, and partly inherent in the nature of planning as practised 
in China. The units on which the plans are based—that is, the units, 
whether factory, Commune, city, or province, which are responsible 
for fulfilling a target or a set of targets—tend towards economic self- 
sufficiency. If the task by which the unit is judged is to fulfil certain 
statistical goals rather than to respond to the expressed needs of the 
market, it will naturally put the fulfilment of its own targets before 
satisfying the needs of other units. Since other enterprises are also 
behaving in this way, they tend to be regarded as unpredictable and 
unreliable, and wisdom demands that one should try to become as 
self-sufficient as possible. 


There have been welcome signs over the last year or two that 
common sense is breaking through the ideological barrage that cul- 
minated in 1958, and that now practical affairs are being handled 
with more realism. This is in line with what one would expect from 
the concrete, down-to-earth outlook that is normally considered 
typical of the Chinese people.' This tendency has undoubtedly been 
fostered by the agricultural crisis, which made it impossible to afford 
the time and energy hitherto given to political matters. There has 
been, for example, a great reduction in many places in the number of 
meetings that the peasants have to attend. Also more respect is now 
paid to the experience of old peasants and to the need to modify 
agricultural techniques in accordance with local conditions. The 
greater emphasis now put on smaller units, such as the production 
brigade and the production team and even, for some purposes, the 
individual household, is in line with this pragmatic approach. If the 
current difficulties further this trend, the sufferings of the present 
time will not have been entirely in vain. 

AUDREY DONNITHORNE 

1 The writer’s favourite example is that of the local Party secretary from 

Shensi, who wrote that ‘through the study of theory I clearly understood the 


principles of uninterrupted revolution and of revolution by stages and put them 
into concrete application in pig breeding.’ 
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